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'T^HE  formation  of  an  historical  society  was  proposed  at  an  infonral 
■*•  meeting  held  at  the  invitation  of  Miss  Julia  E.  Smith,  in  her  his- 
toric home  on  Granite  street,  November  20,   1912. 

Hon.  Thomas  W.  Bickneli  was  present,  and  spoke  at  considerahk- 
length  in  favor  of  such  a  society.  A  committee  of  seven  was  appointed 
to  consider  the  subject,  consisting  of  Aliss  Julia  E.  Smith,  IVIiss  Grace 

D.  Wheeler,  Rev.  Samuel  M.  Cathcart,  Mrs.  Edward  M.  Burke, 
Rev.  Joseph  L.  Peacock,  Mr.  Charles  Perry,  Mrs.  Thomas  Perry.  This 
committee  met  in  the  Memorial  Building  Nov.  29,  igi2,  and  voted 
that  each  member  invite  his  own  friends  and  that  an  invitation  be  ex- 
tended through  the  clubs  of  the  town  to  attend  a  meeting  for  organi/a- 
tion  to  be  held  December   loth.     At  the  meeting  Dec.    10.  Miss  Julia 

E.  Smith  was  chosen  chairman  pro  tern,  and  a  committee  was  appointed 
to  draft  a  constitution.  The  committee  consisted  of  Miss  Julia  E. 
Smith,  Mrs.  Thomas  Perry.  Rev.  Samuel  M.  Cathcart,  Rev.  J.  L.  Pea- 
cock, Mrs.  Edward  M.  Burke.  Mrs.  F.  C.  Buffum.  This  committee 
at  a  meeting  held  January  21,  1913,  reported  a  constitution  which  uas 
adopted.  A  committee  consisting  of  Ethan  Wilcox,  Rev.  Samuel  M. 
Cathcart  and  Mrs.  LaClede  Woodmnnsee  reported  a  list  of  officers 
who  were  unanimously  elected  as  follows: 

President — Miss  Julia  E.  Smith. 

First  \'ice-President — Mr.  Thomas  Perry. 

Second  \'ice-President — Mr.  Ethan  Wilcox. 

Recording  Secretary- — Mrs.  Thomas  Perry. 

Corresponding  Secretary — Mrs.  Edward  M.  Burke. 

Treasurer — Miss  Gertrude  E.  Foster. 

The  following  Committees  were  elected: 

E.XECt'TIVE   CoMMlTTKE,   THE  OFFICERS   AXD 

Rev.  Joseph  L.  Peacock  Leslie  McQuilkcn 

^[EMBERSf^I^  Committee 

Rev.  Samuel  M.  Cathcart  Fred  Stewart  Greene 

Miss  Bertha  M.  Brown 

Prograxi  Coximittei- 

:!?r.:W,lliam   H.   Holmes  Mr>.  Elisha  C.   Bnrdick 

B\ron  J.  Peckham 
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October  9,  191  J,  a  Publication  Committee  was  appointed  as  follows : 
Miss  Julia  E.  Smith  Ethan  Wilcox 

Mrs.  Frederick  C.  Buffuni  Mrs.  LaClede  Woodmansee 

Fred  Stewart  Greene 

At  the  meeting  held  December   13,    1913,  the  following  officers  and 

committees  were  elected; — 

President — Miss  Julia  E.  Smith. 

\'ice-Presidents — Thomas  Perrv.   Everett  E.  Whipple. 

Recording  Secretar\- — Mrs.  Thomas  Perry. 

Corresponding  Secretar\- — Miss  Bertha  M.   Brown. 

Treasurer — Miss  Gertrude  E.  Foster. 

Executive  Committee — -The  ntiicers.  Rev.  J.  L.  Peacock,  Albert  E. 
Barber. 

Program  Committee — Ethan  AVilcox,  Elisha  C.  Stillman,  Mrs.  La- 
Clede Woodmansee. 

Membership  Committee — Re\ .  Samuel  M.  Cathcart,  Harvev  C 
Perry,  Mrs.  El.sha  C.  Burdick. 

At  the  annual  meeting  held  May  14,  1914,  Ethan  Wilcox  was 
chosen  President,  E\erett  E.  Whipple  and  Mrs.  Edward  M.  Burke. 
Vice  Presidents:  Mrs.  Thomas  Perr>,  Recording  Secretary;  Miss  Ber- 
tha M.  Brou'n,  Corresponding  Secretary ;  Miss  Gertrude  E.  Foster, 
Treasurer.  The  ofificers  and  Joseph  L.  Peacock  and  Mrs.  Jessie  Hiscox 
Woodmansee  were  elected  an  Executixe  Committee.  The  same  Mem- 
bership Committee  was  reappointed  and  the  Program  Committee  was 
also  reappointed  with  the  exception  that  Mrs.  Henry^C.  Greene  was 
appointed  in  place  of  Ethan  Wilcox. 

.■^t  the  annual  meeting  held  Ma\-  13,  191 5,  Ethan  Wilcox  was 
elected  President;  Everett  E.  Whipple  and  Mrs.  Edward  M.  Burke, 
\'ice-Presidents;  Mrs.  Jessie  Hiscox  \Voodmansee.  Recording  Secretarv' : 
-Miss  Bertha  M.  Brown,  Corresponding  Secretary;  Miss  Gertrude  E. 
T'oster,  Treasurer;  Joseph  L.  Peacock  and  Albert  E.  Barber  with  the 
"fTicers,  Executive  Committee;  Samuel  M.  Cathcart,  Miss  Fannie  D. 
Holmes  and  Harvey  Perry,  Meirbership  Committee;  Elisha  C.  Still- 
man.  Miss  Grace  D.  Wheeler  and  Mrs.  Frederick  C.  Buffum,  Pro- 
gram Committee. 


Qlliartrr  of  Ihp 
lirstrrln  litstonral  i'nrirta 


STATE  or  RHODE  ISLAND 

I,  J.  Fred  Parker,  Secretarx'  of  State,  hereby  certify  that  Ethan 
Wilcox,  Everett  E.  Whipple,  Mary  C.  Burke,  Jessie  H.  W^oodmansee, 
Bertha  M.  Brown  and  Gertrude  E.  Foster,  have  filed  in  the  office  of 
the  Secretary  of  State,  according  to  law,  their  agreement  to  form  a 
corporation  under  the  name  of  The  Westerly  Historical  Society,  for 
the  purpose  of  promoting  interest  in  historical  research,  stimulating  a 
study  of  the  history  of  Southern  New  England,  and  encouraging  the 
collecting  and  preserving  of  manuscripts,  pamphlets,  and  relics,  es- 
pecially those  relating  to  Westerly  and  vicinit). 

In  accordance  with  law,  they  have  also  filed  the  certificate  of  the 
General  Treasurer  that  the\  have  paid  into  the  general  treasury  of  the 
state,  the  fee  required  b\   law. 

Witness  my  hand  and  the  seal  of  the  State  of  Rhode  Island,  this 
19th  day  of  October,  in  the  \ear   1915. 

J."  FRED  PARKER, 

Secretarv  of  State. 


At  a  meeting  of  the  incorporators  October  27,  1915,  it  was  voted  to 
accept  the  charter,  to  elect  the  present  officers,  committees  and  members 
of  the  Westerly  Historical  Society,  officers,  committees  and  members 
of  the  Corporation  and  to  adopt  the  Constitution  and  By-Laws  of 
the  Westerly  Historical  Society  as  By-Laws  of  the  Corporation. 
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"Cookey  Hill,"  Mr.  Ethan  Wilcox.     February   13,   1913. 

"The  First  Settlers  of  Westerly,"  Mrs.  LaClede  Woodmansee. 
March  14.,  1913. 

The  Study  of  History.  Address  by  Prof.  Wilfred  H.  Munro  of  Brown 
University.     April   10,   19 1 3. 

"A  Ramble  Along  the  South  Shore,"  Miss  Julia  E.  Smith.  May  10, 
1913- 

Commodore  Perry  Anniversary  Readings  by  Thomas  Perry  and 
others.     October  9,   1913. 

.Memorial  Services  for  Thomas  Millet,  rirst  mayor  of  New  York,  ad- 
dress, Miss  Julia  Smith.     November  13,  1913. 

"Prudence  Crandall,"  Hon.  Elisha  C.  Stillman.  December  13,  1913. 

"Kitchamaug,"  Mrs.  Wm.  A.  Hillard.     January  8,   1914. 

"The  Old  Ford  Across  the  Pawcatuck,"  Charles  H.  Pendleton,  Feb- 
ruary 12,  191 4. 

"The  Claim  of  Massachusetts  to  Misquamicut,"  Byron  J.  Peckham. 
March  12,  1914. 

"The  Battle  of  Stonington,"    Miss  Grace  D.  Wheeler.    April  16,  1914. 

Extracts  from  manuscripts  by  Nelson  B.  Vars  on  "The  Dorr  War,"' 
"The  War  of  1812,"  "The  Old  Indian  Meeting  House,"  read 
by  Mrs.  James  O.  Babcock.     May  14,  1914. 

Lecture  on  "The  Most  Successful  American  Privateer,"  by  Prof. 
Wilfred  H.  Munro  of  Brown  University.     Oct.  8,   1914. 

"Early  Rhode  Island  Newspapers  and  Almanacs,"  Mr.  George  Parker 
Winship.     Nov.  12,  1914. 

"Home  Life  in  Old  New  England,"  .Mrs.  Albert  N.  Crandall.  De- 
cember 9,  1914. 

"The  Old   Post  Road,"   Mrs.   Elisha  E.   Rogers  of   Norwich.     January 

"  1  he  Old  Hopkinton  Road— Its  Houses  and  Their  Occupants,"  Hon. 
Elisha  C.  Stillman.     Feb.  15,  1915. 

"The  Dorr  War."  .Miss  Amelia  Potter,  from  recollections  of  her 
father,  the  late  Joseph  H.   Potter. 

Illustrated  Lecture  on  "Japan,"  Mr.  Edwin  P.  Wells  of  Newton  Cen- 
ter, .Mass.     .A.pril  8,  1915. 

"Rise  and  Progress  of  the  Friends  in  Westerly  and  \'icinity,"  Mrs. 
E.  B.  Foster.     May  13,   19 1  5. 

"Old  Graveyards  and  Stones,"  George  Leland  Miner  of  Providence. 
October  14,   1915. 


Read  by  Ethan  Wilcox,  February  13,  1^13 

THE  Commissioner  of  Public  Schools,  Dr.  Walter  E.  Ranger, 
brought  out  some  time  ago  a  pamphlet  which  contained  the  various 
points  of  historical  interest  in  the  State.  The  object  was  to  furnish  the 
pupils  in  our  public  schools  with  material  that  would  illustrate  the 
history  of  each  town.  The  list  of  historic  sites  given  under  Westerly 
included  the  Old  Ford,  the  Joshua  Babcoclc  House,  the  Babcock  Bury- 
ing Ground,  and  the  site  of  the  Samuel  Ward  House.  These  are  all 
points  of  much  interest  and  have  at  various  times  been  written  up  by 
local  writers.  It  is  my  purpose  to  go  outside  of  this  list  and  call  to 
your  attention  a  hill,  that  during  the  last  ccntiir>-,  was  closely  related 
to  the  life  of  this  community.  How  and  when  this  spot  first  came  to 
be  called  "Cooke\-  Hill"  is  still  a  question.  Several  explanations  have 
been  given  but  they  are  mostly  conjectural.  The  one  that  seems  most 
probable  is  that  of  Capt.  H.  C.  Lamphear,  who,  at  the  Fat  Men's 
Clambake,  a  few  years  ago,  claimed  the  honor  of  giving  the  name.  He 
and  several  others  were  in  the  crew  of  a  fishing  vessel  that  made  W^est- 
erly  its  port.  While  on  their  cruises,  it  was  a  usual  custom  to  stop  at  a 
certain  port  not  far  from  New  York,  and  clean  their  fish.  Not  far 
from  the  shore  was  a  hill  that  the  inhabitants  of  the  place  called  "Cookey 
Hill."  When  the  fishermen  returned  home,  the  resemblance  of  the 
hill,  where  the  old  town  hall  now  stands,  to  the  Cookey  Hill  in  the 
other  town,  was  so  marked  that  the  men  gave  the  Westerly  hill  the 
same  name.     This  was  about  1838. 

On  this  hill  have  stood  three  school  buildings  in  which  instructors 
of  no  mean  order  have  taught.  Our  town  historian,  Rev.  F.  Denison, 
says  in  his  "Westerl\  and  Its  Witnesses,"  that  previous  to  1800  a  school 
house  had  been  on  the  present  site  of  the  A.  O.  H.  Hall.  The  following 
deed  will  explain  the  origin  of  this  school  house: 

"Know  all  men  by  these  Presents:  That  I,  Caleb  Brown,  of  West- 
erly, in  the  Count>-  of  Washington  and  State  of  Rhode  Island,  or  yeo- 
man, for  and  in  Consideration  of  the  sum  of  thirty-six  shillings.  Law- 
ful money,  to  me  Paid  Before  the  Delivery  hereof,  by  the  Pawcatuck 
School  Hou^e  Conip:mv,  So  Called,  (viz.)  Phinehas  Clark,  Rowse 
Babcock,  Thompson  \Vells,  Samuel  Brown,  Daniel  Lee,  William 
Rhodes,  Paul  Rhodes,  Caleb  Brown  and  Paul  Maxson,  all  of  Westerly 
aforesaid,  and  Stephen  Wheeler  and  Arnold  Clarke,  Both  of  Stoning- 
ton,  the  Countv  of  .New  Lntulon.  and  State  of  Connecticut — the  Re- 
ceipt whereof  I  do  hereby  acknowledge,  ha\e  Granted,  Bargained  and 
Sold  Unto  the  Said  Phinehas  Clarke,  and  others,  as  aforesaid,  their  heirs 
and  Assigns  fore\er,  one  Certain  Lot  of  Land  Lying  in  W'esterly,  afore- 
said, Containing  Twelve  Rml  Precise  me.i-ure,  and  is  Bounded  as  fol- 
loweth:  (viz.)   Be-inning  .it  the  Southeast  Corner  of  Henry  Wells  Lot, 
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i        tlicnce  Nurth,  one  Degree.  \Ve^t  tuu  rod  and  three  links,  by  Said  Welk 

'         Land,  thence  east  two  rods,  thence  north  one  rod  and  five  links,  thence 

\        east  to  a  stub,  drove  in  the  ground,   thence    south,   22    links,    thence 

'(        Miuth,   si\t\-nine  degrees  west  to  the   first  mentioned   bound,   it  being 

'     ;        «e<terly  on  Henr\'  Wells  land,  northerly  on  the  granters  land,  easterly 

and  >()utherly  on   Peter  States  land,  to  have  and  to  hold,  use.  occupy, 

•        and  improve,  by  them,  and  their  heirs,  forever,  in  manner  and  form  as 

\        i>  expressed  in  their  articles  of  agreement  for  building  a  school  house, 

i-         reference  to  which,  being  had. 

r     f  "Signed  and  sealed  by  Caleb  Brown,  25  Da\   of  Ma\-,   1792,   Deb- 

E        orah   Brown." 
,     t  Book  II.  Land  Evidence,  p.  636. 

I     t  The   building   that   was   erected   on   this   lot   was   st\led     the     Red 

(  ^  School  House  from  the  color  it  bore.  Denison  says  it  had  excellent 
proportions  for  its  day.  Here  the  people  gathered  for  worship.  Here 
the  eccentric  Lorenzo  Dow.  on  his  travels,  often  preached  with  great 
unction.  Here  were  held  the  principal  meetings  in  the  remarkable  re- 
vivals of  1 8 12.  Some  of  the  teachers  who  occupied  the  Red  Schcol 
f^ouse  were:  Jedediah  W.  Knight,  (near  1800)  ;  Evan  AL  Johnson. 
(1808)  ;  Phelps,  (1810)  ;  Thomson,  (1811)  ;  Eleazor  Tracer,  (1812)  ; 
John  G.  C.  Brainard.  the  poet,  (181 5)  ;  Tideman  H.  Gorton.  (1816- 
1818);  Ariel  Vanhorn,  (1819-1822);  Samuel  Helme,  (1823-1824); 
Samuel  Hazard,  (1824-1828);  John  S.  Terry,  Ethan  Foster.  These 
were  some  of  the  teachers  who  left  their  impress  upon  the  rising  gen- 
eration of  that  day.  This  school  house,  after  serving  well  its  purpose, 
was  deeded  to  Christ  Church,  July  21.  1835,  for  two  hundred  and 
thirty-five  dollars.     It  was  bounded  then  as  follows: 

"A  certain  lot  of  land,  with  an  academy  thereon  standing,  situated 
ill  Westerly,  aforesaid,  in  the  village  of  Pawcatuck,  containing  b\-  esti- 
mation, twelve  rods,  be  the  same  more  or  less,  and  is  bounded  as  fol- 
lows: \Vesterl\,  bv  land  of  John  Cranston;  Northerlv,  bv  land  now 
owned  by  Jesse' L.  Moss.  Rouse  Babcock.  Jr..  and  Oliver  D.  Wells; 
K.isterly,  by  said  Moss,  Babcock  and  Wells  land,  and  Southerly  by 
L'nion  Street,  so  called,  or  however  otherwise  the  same  may  be 
bounded,  it  being  the  same  lot  of  land  sold  bv  Caleb  Brown  to  Phinehas 
Clurke  and  others,  denominated  the  Pawcatuck  School  House  Conipan\ . 
and  for  a  more  p;irticular  description  reference  ma\-  he  had  to  deed  In 
"said  Caleb  Brown  on  Record,  dated  ^Lly  25.  A.  D.     1792." 

After  its  sale  in  183  s  the  school  house  was  moved  across  the  street 
and  made  into  a  tenement.  It  is  still  occupied  and  the  accompan>  ing 
puture  of  the  old  scluioi  house,  now  I  I  Ll^nion  Street,  gives  a  good  rep- 
^e^cntalion  of  its  present  appearance. 

It  was  not  until   1S30  th;it  Westerl\    was  empowered  h\    the  Geu- 
er.Tl    .Assembh-   to   pass   the   neressarv   laws    for   huildiiii;   anil     repairinu' 
\        V  1„M,1  houses.     This  will  explain  the  slow  growth  of  the  public  .chool-. 
A   meeting  of  citizens,   interested   in   providing   better    facilitio    for   the 
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education  of  the  youth,  was  held  May  gth,  1816,  when  it  was  voted  to 
secure  a  proper  location  and  build  a  suitable  house  to  consist  of  thirty 
shares  and  no  more.  The  articles  of  association  provided  for  a  com- 
mittee of  three,  whose  duty  it  was  to  employ  an  instructor  and  to  ha\e 
a  general  superintendence  of  the  school.  Each  share  was  made  re- 
sponsible for  its  proportion  of  the  payment  of  the  instructor.  The 
shareholders  who  held  one  share  each  were  Jeremiah  Thurston,  Stephen 
Smith,  Paul  Babcock,  Barton  Stillman,  Joseph  Schofield,  Saxton  Berry, 
Barker  Noyes,  George  Wells,  Esther  Moss,  Thomas  Perry,  Jedediah 
W.  Knight,  Elisha  Lanphear,  Ichabod  Taylor,  Nathan  F.  Dixon,  Thom- 
as Noyes,  2nd,  James  Noyes,  2nd.  William  Williams.  Those  holding 
two  shares  each  were  Ann  Babcock,  Rowse  Babcock,  George  (javitt. 
Joshua  Hazard,  John  Allin.  The  largest  shareholder  was  Mr.  John 
Cross,  who  subscribed  for  three  shares.  A  lot  36x50  feet  was  purchased 
from  Rowse  and  Benjamin  Babcock  for  $15.  This  lot,  Denison  sa\s. 
was  on  the  knoll  in  the  center  of  the  village.  A  contract  was  made  witli 
Elisha  Lanphear,  one  of  the  shareholders,  to  build  a  suitable  building. 
to  be  known  as  the  Union  Academy,  for  $520.  The  first  officers  of 
the  association  were  Rowse  Babcock,  Chairman,  and  Thomas  Perr\ . 
Sccretar\.  Mr.  Charles  P.  Otis  was  the  first  teacher.  Undouhtedh . 
through  his  efforts,  the  two  tablets,  on  which  were  inscribed  the  ten 
commandments,  were  placed  on  the  wall  behind  his  desk 

He  was  engaged  at  a  salary  of  $100  per  quarter  and  was  to  teach 
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five  and  one-half  days  a  week  and  thirteen  weeks  to  a  quarter.  Provi- 
vi'in  was  made  for  a  committee  of  three  to  visit  the  school  monthh'. 
Arrangements  were  made  to  have  the  sides  of  the  house  painted  white 
and  the  roof  red.  A  bell  was  hung  in  the  belfry  at  a  cost  of  S30.  That 
.Mr.  Otis  gave  satisfaction,  appears  from  the  records  of  a  meeting  of 
the  >hareholders  held  March  11,  181 7,  when  the  following  action  was 
t.iki-n:  "\'oted,  that  the  committee  present  Mr.  Charles  P.  Otis  the 
Nincrre  thanks  of  the  proprietors,  for  his  good  attention  in  teaching  the 
M-luM.!,  and  that  Nathan  F.  Dixon  draft  the  same."  The  resolution 
^idoptrd  was  as  follows : 

"'l"he  Proprietors  of  the  Union  Academ\  Compan\-,  having  on  this 
day  attended  the  examination  of  the  classes  of  students  belonging  to 
«id  academy,  under  the  charge  of  Mr.  Charles  P.  Otis,  their  preceptor, 
and  having  witnessed  the  extraordinary  scientific  improvement  made 
h>  said  classes,  in  the  various  branches  b\-  them  pursued,  feel  not  only 
pride  in  the  success  of  their  infant  institution,  but  a  high  degree  of 
pleasure  in  expressing  their  gratitude  to  its  instructor  for  his  unremit- 
ting exertions: 

"Therefore,  voted  b\  this  meeting  that  Mr.  Rowse  Babcock, 
.I'l-hua  Hazard  and  Jedediah  \V.  Knight,  be  a  committee  to  wait  on 
■Mr.  Otis  and  tender  bun  the  thanks  of  said  proprietor'^  for  the  taith- 
lul  and  able  manner  in  which  he  has  discharged  the  duties  of  that  tru<t 
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confided   to   him   at   the   head   (it   their  small,   though    to   them,   as   the\ 
trust,  important  establishment." 

This  was  not  a  case  where  "fine  words  buttered  no  parsnips,"  tor 
the  meeting  immediatel\'  voted  to  increase  his  salary  to  $500  a  year. 
This  amount  he  continued  to  receive  until  in  1824,  when  he  gave  up 
the  position  and  went  to  Colchester  to  pursue  his  studies  there,  and  in 
Williams  College,  from  which  he  was  called  to  act  as  principal  of  Bacon 
Academy,  from  1826  till  his  death  in  18^7.  Our  town  historian  saxs 
concerning  Mr.  Otis,  that  "the  village  of  Westerly  owes  not  a  little 
to  his  influence,  and  several  of  the  first  business  men  of  Westerly  were 
trained  under  this  accomplished  teacher.  Mr.  Otis  was  said  to  have 
originated  the  plan,  and  by  personal  solicitation,  to  have  secured  the 
funds  for  erecting  the  Union  fleeting  House,  exertions  of  which  he  al- 
ways spoke  with  satisfaction."  One  of  Mr.  Otis'  pupils  at  Colchester 
writes  of  him  as  follows:  "Mr.  Otis,  when  a  youth,  was  industriously 
emplo\ed  on  his  father's  farm  until  the  age  of  17,  when  he  began  to 
think  of  increasing  his  stock  of  knowledge,  preparatory  to  becoming  a 
teacher.  He  improved  ever\  leisure,  carrying  his  books  with  him  to  the 
field,  and  always  having  one  within  reach  at  the  house.  In  1812  and 
1813,  he  taught  in  Montville,  reducing  a  turbulent  school  to  order,  and 
giving  an  earnest  of  that  eminence  in  discipline  which  he  afterwards 
attained.  Not  long  after  he  took  a  school  in  \V"esterl\,  where  he  re- 
mained teaching  some  eight  vears.  When  he  first  went  to  W^esterlv ,  I 
think  it  was  stated,  there  was  no  meeting  house  in  the  village,  a  condi- 
tion of  things  which  gave  him  much  anxiety,  and  earnest  consultation 
with  citizens,  resulting  in  a  successful  canvass,  by  Mr.  Otis,  for  funds 
to  build  the  Union  Meeting  House.  He  spent  months  in  this  personal 
solicitation,  appealing  to  the  honest  pride,  patriotism  and  piety  of  the 
villagers,  and  the  benevolent  at  large.  The  completion  and  dedication 
of  this  house  was  ever  to  him  one  of  the  crowning  acts  of  his  life,  and 
to  the  day  of  his  death  he  loved  to  speak  (jf  his  labor  of  love  in  buildin;.' 
that  house  of  worship." 

It  seems  the  enterprise  of  building  the  Union  Meeting  House  was 
started  on  individual  subscriptions;  hut  that  it  was  afterward  found 
convenient  to  raise  an  additional  sum  of  money  for  maintenence  by  the 
aid  of  a  lottery — a  method  then  quite  in  vogue.  In  1825  the  lottery 
was  authorized  by  the  State  of  Rhode  Island.  From  this  lottery  a  fund 
of  $2800  was  realized,  but  the  fund  of  the  corporation,  if  we  have  a 
right  understanding  of  the  niatter,  was  not  whollv  derived  from  that 
source.  The  sum  of  four  hundred  didlars  was  bequeathed  to  the  so- 
ciety by  Mr.  William  Woodhrid<.'e.  on  condition  that  the  citizens  would 
raise  an  equal  amount,  vvhuh  was  done.  The  income  from  the  fund 
secured  in  these  two  vvav  -  >utTicc(l  to  keep  the  meeting  house  in  repair. 
The  Narragansett  \V,-,-klv,  in  its  i-sue  of  December  16,  l8s'),  say> : 
"It  is  gratifying  to  notice,  that  not  onlv  necessarv  repairs,  but  radical 
improvements,    have    recentiv    been    made.      The    old-fa>hioned    candle- 
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^  .ful  pulpit  has  been  removed,  and  a  convenient  platform  and  desk  sub- 
t  .fit.itrJ;  new  carpets  ha\e  been  procured  and  the  house  has  been  thor- 
I  .n.^hl>  cleaned  and  painted,  making  it  convenient  for  use,  and  creditable 
J  m  ippcarance."  The  Act  authorizing  the  lotterv  referred  to  was  as 
I      ...llous: 

I  •'Whereas,    Rowse    Babcock,    George   Wells,    Stephen    Wilcox    and 

{  vtlirrs  have  petitioned  the  General  Assembly  for  libert>  to  raise,  by 
I  !otti-r>.  a  sum  of  money  to  defra\  the  expenses  in  completing  and  fin- 
I  i^il•ng  the  Union  Meeting  House,  so  called,  situated  in  the  village  of 
!.  P.iHcatuck,in  the  town  of  Westerl\ ,  and  for  the  support  of  the  Gospel — 
j       tlirrcfore: 

I  "Section    I.     Be  it  enacted  by  the  General  Assembly,  and  by  the 

authority  thereof  it  is  enacted,  that  said  petitioners  be  and  they  are 
hrrciiv  authorized  to  raise  by  lottery  the  sum  of  Four  Thousand  dol- 
;  l:ir>.  exclusive  of  all  costs  and  incidental  expenses,  to  be  appropriated  as 
[  at. .repaid,  in  one  or  more  classes,  and  in  such  scheme  or  schemes  as  the 
i  nij^Kigers  thereof  may  deem  necessary ;  provided  said  scheme  be  put 
f  J'lrth  within  two  years  from  the  rising  of  this  Assembly ;  and  provided 
;  ih.it  the  prizes  in  said  lottery  shall  be  equal  to  the  whole  amount  of  the 
t  f.ikets  in  said  lottery,  at  the  prices  fixed  by  the  schemes  thereof;  and 
-;  tluit.  no  more  than  fifteen  percent  on  the  amount  of  the  prizes  shall  be 
I      frtained  for  the  purposes  of  the  lotter\. 

f  ^"Section-   2.     And  be  it  further  enacted,    that    Rowse     Babcock, 

i  Iviac  Champlin  and  George  D.  Cross  be  and  the\'  are  hereby  appointed 
j,  lu.inagcrs  of  said  lottery,  and  hereb\-  authorized  to  act  as  such  ;  said 
f  in.inagers  giving  bond  to  the  General  Treasurer  with  sufficient 
I  'iirrties,  for  the  faithful  performance  of  said  trust,  and  for  the  faithful 
[  application  of  said  sum  to  the  purposes  aforesaid,  in  the  sum  of  Twenty- 
j       Fuc  Thousand  dollars." 

The  Union  Meeting  House  was  built  across  the  street  from  the 
[  Availonn-  on  the  highest  spot  of  land,  and  in  the  most  central  and  the 
|,  Ix-^t  location  in  the  village.  The  building  consisted  of  a  square  audience 
f«'in,  with  galleries  on  three  sides.  It  was  entered  from  the  south  by 
t"i>  d(Mirs.  opening  into  a  \estibule.  The  pulpit  was  between  the 
<!i«'rs.  entered  from  the  floor  by  a  short  flight  of  steps.  On  either  side 
"t  the  pulpit,  and  not  far  removed  from  it,  was  a  very  large  stove  for 
■••■iting  purposes  in  cold  weatlier.  After  the  building  was  completed  in 
i^'^J.  the  following  subscription  paper  was  circulated: 

"  1  he  Union  Meeting  House  having  been  successfully  completed, 
,'trr.ihl\  to  the  wishes  of  its  proprietors,  it  is  now  thought  proper  and 
i'>->rsviry  that  a  Bell  should  be  furnished  for  the  same,  for  the  further 
■"inrnii-nce  and  accommodation  of  the  people  of  this  village  and  vicinity 
'"  priKure  which,  we,  the  undersigned,  severally-  agree  to  pa\  to  Mr. 
'••niii.ri  la\lcir,  rrea>urer,  the  respective  sums  afH\ed  to  our  names — 
^Mu-n   a  sufficient  sum   shall   be  subscribed   for  said   object,   in   the 
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opinion   of   the  committee   appointed    for  said   purpose,    if   any  surplus 

remains,  to  be  applied  fur  purchasing  a  stove,  etc. 

Rowse  Babcock  to  appl\-  stock  not  taken  up  and  proportion    of 

surplus  now  due  from  compan\- $25   00 

Saxton    Berry    $  j   00       Israel    Chapman    2  00 

Daniel  Babcock,  Jr i   00      Thomas  Hinckle\,  Jr.    .  .  .      3  00 

George  Sheffield    5  00      Zebulon  Stillman    2  00 

Thomas  No\es,  2nd 50      \Vm.  Robinson   6  00 

Dennis  Taylor  \  Son  ....      5  00      George  Wells 7   50 

Stephen   \Vilco.\    7  50      \Vm.  D.  Wells 3   50 

Isaac    Champlin    10  00      Daniel  Bli\en   3  03 

George  Gavit    5  00      Sam'l.  F.  Sheffield    i    50 

Wm.    Stillman    3  00      Hosea  Barber   50 

N.   Barber.  Jr 5  00      Peleg    Babcock    i   00       I 

Samuel   H.   Hinckley    ....      7  00      Beriah    Lewis    i   00       | 

Trustum   Dickin.^,   Jr.    .  .  .      5  00      Paul   Babcock,  Jr i   00       | 

The  bell  whic!-.  was  bought  by  this  subscription,  after  being  in  dis-  ] 
use  for  several  years,  has  recenth'  been  mounted  on  a  granite  pedestal  ^ 
and  placed  in  the  grounds  of  Christ  Episcopal  Church.  It  has  been  j 
said  that  a  more  fitting  resting  place  for  the  old  historic  bell  would  be  I 
some   conspicuous   spot   in    Wilcox    Park.  I 

Mr.  Otis'  successor  in  the  Union  Academ.y  was  Isaac  Morrill.  The  i 
shareholders  at  this  time  voted  to  make  such  changes  in  the  articles  of  j 
association  as  would  relieve  them  of  responsibility  for  the  pa\ment  of  j 
the  instructor.  Mr.  Morrill  was  to  pay  for  the  use  of  the  building  and  '. 
fixtures,  twenty-five  cents  per  scholar,  each  quarter.  Mr.  Morrill  was  1 
the  author  of  a  well  known  grammar.  He  was  followed  by  Sands  | 
Cole,  Ebenezer  Denison,  Elias  Palmer.  Tideman  H.  Gorton,  Airs.  "■ 
Betsey  Rhodes,  Margaret  Alcorn.  Misa  Alcorn,  so  the  record  says,  ] 
was  to  keep  twelve  weeks'  free  >chool.  for  the  free  school  fund  due  said  j 
northern  section.  The  last  teacher  to  occupy  the  Union  Academy  was  : 
Miss  Maria  Burlingame,  who  taught  in  1841,  she  paying  $30  per  j 
year  for  rent  of  the  building,  and  agreeing  to  put  in  any  windows  that  j 
might  be  broken  by  the  pupils.  The  record  says  that  the  debating  so-  '■ 
ciety  in  the  village  was  to  occup\  the  house  on  the  evenings  when  they  j 
wished  to  meet,  for  which  they  were  to  pay  a  reasonable  amount,  the  i 
same   to  be   paid    to    Miss    Burlingame.  | 

At  the  sharcholiler>'  meeting  in    1842   it  was  voted   "that  as  this        ; 
academy  dues  not  seem  to  be  reiniired  for  a  school,  that  it  is  expedient 
to  make  sale  of  the  same  at  public  vendue  as  soon  as  practicable."  Two        ' 


vears  later  this 

vote   was  contirnu-d,   and   on    Marc 

1   4,    1844,   the   real 

estate  was  sold 

tor  <4Ss.     The  globes,  bell,  maps 

iiul  stove  were  sold 

for  $27. 

We  intrud 

ice  hcie  tuu  dMCumcnt^,   the  origin: 

K  uf  which,  velluw 

with   age,   lune 

been    preserved,    uhicli    throw    light 

on    the   customs  of 

that  day. 
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The  first  is  a  note  on  demand  and  reads  as  follows: 

$12.50  Westerly,  July  22,   1825. 

\'alue  rec'd.  in  two  Quarters'  Rent  of  the  Pawcatuck  Academy, 
rndinK  say,  the  latter  part  of  December  last,  I  promise  to  pay  Rowse 
Babcock,  Treasurer  of  said  Academy  Co.,  the  sum  of  Twelve  Dollars 
and  Fift\-  Cents  on  demand,  with  interest. 

Ariel  V'an  Horn. 

The  other  is  as  follows: 

Elias  S.  Palmer  is  desirous  of  Teaching  a  school  in  the  Pawca- 
tuck .'\cademy  the  Ensuing  winter  (or  longer,  provided  his  school 
should  meet  the  approbation  of  the  employers  and  should  prove  suffi- 
cientl)  productive  to  compensate  him  for  his  services)  to  commence  on 
.Monday,  the  21st  of  this  instant.  He  is  to  take  the  academy  at  the 
usual  rent  of  56.25  per  Quarter  and  to  furnish  his  own  wood,  etc.  We, 
the  undersigned,  proprietors  in  said  Academy,  do  hereby  approve  of  the 
^.lid  E.  S.  Palmer  taking  the  said  -Academy  on  the  aforesaid  mentioned 
terms  and  that  he  commence  his  school  as  soon  as  may  be  Convenient. 
Westerly,   Nov'r.    13,    1 825. 

Rowse  Babcock 
Nathan  F.  Dixon 
\  Stephen  Wilcox 

George   Ga\it 
Jesse    Maxson —  Executor 
to  the  last  will,  etc.,  of 
A.    Cross. 
Elizabeth    Hazard 
George  D.  Cross 
William  Robinson. 
\N  e  hn\  e  dwelt  full>-  on  the  Union  Academy,  as  it  was  an  impor- 
t.int  factor  in  the  educational  life  of  the  community,  and  the  precursor 
•  >t  a  larger  and  more  pretentious  one. 

In  January-,  i8j6.  a  company  of  citizens  was  formed  for  the  pur- 
pose of  building  a  second  institution,  to  be  known  as  the  Pawcatuck 
.Academy.  The  original  subscription  paper  contained  sixteen  names,  but 
two  of  the  number,  Charles  Bradford  and  John  H.  Cross,  did  not  take 
their  shares.     The  sub.scription  paper  read  as    follows; 

"In  everything  which  is  connected  with  the  prosperity  of  our 
i()iiimunit\-,  all  its  members  have  a  common  interest.  And  more  es- 
pecially does  any  object  which"  has  for  its  end,  our  moral  or  intellectual 
iiiiprovenient.  recommend  itself  to  our  encouragement.  The  beneficial 
results  of  a  permanent  and  well  regulated  school  in  this  village,  it  is 
believed,  our  citizens  are  capable  of  appreciating. 

"It  requires,  therefore,  only  to  be  stated,  that,  in  the  present  plan. 
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it  is  conteiiiplatcd  to  erect  an  academy  of  suitable  size,  to  be  determined 
hereafter,  two  stories  high,  in  addition  to  a  basement  story. 

"It  has  been  proposed  for  the  inhabitants  of  this  District  to  be 
taxed  for  building  the  Hasement  story  for  the  accommodation  of  the 
Free  School,  to  which  nearly  all  of  them  have  consented. 

"It  is  further  proposed  to  divide  the  Stock  of  the  Acadenix  into 
Shares  of  Fifty  Dollars  each,  and  in  number  not  exceeding  Fift\',  each 
share  entitling  to  a  Vote,  and  each  indi\idual  to  subscribe  for  as  manv 
shares  as  he  may  be  disposed  to  take. 

"And  while  a  spirit  of  improvement  is  abroad  in  our  land,  it  is  to 
be  hoped  that  an  enterprise,  so  laudable  as  the  present,  and  one  affording 
the  prospect  of  so  much  usefulness,  will  not  fail  to  receive  from  our 
citizens  their  most  liberal  encouragement. 

"It  is  an  institution  that  well  deserves  their  aid,  with  it  are  es- 
peciall\  connected  the  best  interest  of  their  children  and  those  who  ma\ 
hereafter  succeed  them,  and  while  it  would  give  credit  to  our  village,  it 
would  also  be  the  means  of  elevating  the  standard  of  improvement 
among  us.  and  thus  diffuse  a  salutar\  influence  throughout  our  whole 
Societ\. 

"We,  the  subscribers,  do  therefore,  for  the  purpose  aforesaid,  agree 
to  take  the  number  of  Shares,  and  pay  the  respective  amounts  annexed 
to  our  names. 

^  Westerl)',  January  i8.   l8j6. 

Edward   W.    Habcock Four  Shares 

Rowse    Habcock Five  Shares 

■•■       •      Oliver    D.    Wells Four  Shares 

Jesse  L.   Moss Four  Shares 

William    D.    Wells Two   Shares 

Nathan    F.    Dixon Two   Shares 

Charles    Perrv Two   Shares 

....     ■        William    T.    Thurston Two   Shares 

George    D.    Cro>s Two   Shares 

L.\  ndon    Ta\  lor One   Share 

.^        William    C.    Pendleton , One   Share 

...    .  Silas    (jreenman.    Jr One  Share 

James    M.    Cro^s (")ne  Share 

r  Rowse    H.dicock,   Jr Nineteen   Shares 

This  made  a  total  of  lift\-  shares  held  b\  fourteen  of  the  promi- 
ment  citizens  of  the  village.  A  lot  was  purchased  of  Benjamin  and 
Edward  W.  Habcock  for  the  modest  sum  of  j;2l>o.  The  School  Dis- 
trict, which  owned  one  undivided  half  of  the  lot,  built  the  brick  base- 
ment. On  this  basement,  owned  by  the  district,  (Gilbert  H.  Avery  and 
William  Kobin>on  erected  tcjr  the  Ac.uiemv  Association  a  two-stor\ 
w.ioden  building.  tufnt\-M\  teet  in  width  and  tort\-si\  feet  in  length. 
with   ;i  proiectiiMi   troni   the  center  of   the   buihhiig   in    trout,   sc\  en   .ind 
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i.iir-lialt  t'fct  wide  and  eighteen  feet  long  with  a  steeple  for  $232_^92. 
A  nmtract  was  made  with  Justin  ChoUar  to  furnish  the  first  and  sec- 
ond stories  with  thirt\-r.vo  pair  of  hlinds  for  :5i25.  A  bell  was  bought 
jt  the  joint  expense  of  the  district  and  the  association  for  $50.  The 
village  blacksmith,  Jo^erh  R.  Vincent,  received  three  dollars  for  mak- 
ing the  irons  for  hang'.rz  the  bell.  Grading,  fencing  and  other  extras 
brought  the  cost  of  the  building  to  about  $2890.  The  first  floor  was 
divided  into  two  rooms,  respectively,  known  as  the  North  Room  and 
the  South  Room.  The  f-econd  stor\-  was  known  as  the  Academy  Hall. 
Alter  its  completion,  thr  building  was  constantly  occupied,  sometimes 
by  different  grades  of  the  public  schools,  and  sometimes  by  private  se- 
lect schools  of  much  mer't. 
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l"he  teachers  in  P.iv.catuck  Academ\ ,  as  remembered,  h.ave  been 
*-■  A.  Johns(jn,  John  E.  Goodwin  (later  Speaker  in  the  House  of 
H'-prcsentatives,  Massachusetts),  Jirah  I.  Gray  (afterward  Town 
<-lerk).  Solomon  Carper.:er  (afterward  missionary  to  China),  Phineas 
M.  Randall,  S.  X.  Str-tton,  Maria  Hurlingame,  Miss  Rose,  Abel 
iluuklev.  Linden  Fuller  irom  Woodstock,  Conn.,  A.  J.  Foster.  Wil- 
liam H.  Woodbridge.  S  ■-.  uel  G.  Stone,  and  George  i).  Hersev.  During 
Mr.  Woodbridgo's  prm,  r„Miip.  Mr.  George  W.  Ga\  itt  taught  a  sing- 
I'lg  m1io..I  in  the  .Acader.;.    certain  evenings  in  the  week. 
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The  Acadeiny  Hall  was  occupied  for  several  years  by  the  Congrega- 
tional Societ\-  as  a  chapel  until  that  society  built  its  present  church 
edifice  on  West  Broad  street.  Afterward  it  was  occupied  by  the  Odd 
Fellows  and  the  Sons  of  Temperance  for  several  years,  each  society  pa\- 
ing  one-half  of  the  \early  rental  of  fifty  dollars.  Later  it  was  used  by 
the  Calvary  Baptist  Church  for  a  time,  prior  to  the  erection  of  their 
present  house  of  worship  on  Elm  Street. 

With  the  growth  of  the  village  the  basement  became  overcrowded, 
as  many  as  si.xty  scholars  occupying  a  room  only  twenty-si.x  by  forty-si.x 
feet.  In  some  instances  three  scholars  were  crowded  into  a  seat  only 
meant  for  two.  After  the  erection  of  the  High  School  building  on 
Elm  street,  the  Academy  ceased  to  be  used  for  school  purposes. 

After  remaining  practically  unoccupied  for  a  number  of  years,  the 
Pawcatuck  Library  and  the  \'oung  Men's  Christian  Association  joined 
interests  and  occupied  the  building  conjointly  for  a  while.  After  the 
death  of  the  \'oung  ]\Icn's  Christian  Association  the  library  was  the 
sole  occupant  until  the  propert)  was  sold  to  the  Fire  District  for  twent\- 
five  hundred  dollars. 

In  order  to  give  title  to  the  property  it  became  necessary  to  revive 
the  defunct  Westerly  Athenaeum,  which  had  been  chartered  many  years 
before  for  the  purpose  of  acquiring  both  the  Academy  and  the  Lihrar\ 
property.  It  was  an  ambitious  scheme  which  contemplated  not  only 
building  up  a  library,  but  courses  of  lectures,  evening  schools  and  other 
educational  features.  It  had  succeeded  in  acquiring  the  School  District's 
interest  in  the  lot  and  the  brick  baseinent.  It  had  taken  steps  to  secure 
the  shareholders'  rights  in  the  Academy  property. 

For  nearly  twenty  years  the  Athenaeum  had  not  held  a  meeting. 
Fortunatel\',  its  president,  Dr.  John  E.  Weeden,  came  to  Westerly  to 
spend  a  winter,  and  after  several  unsuccessful  efforts  to  obtain  a  quorum 
I  of  the  old  directors  the  requisite  number  was  obtained  and  at  a  meeting 

j  held  at  the  Dixon  H(juse  the  Athenaeum  authorized  and  empowered  its 

president  to  sign  the  deed  conve\ing  their  interest  to  the  Fire  District. 
One  half  of  the  twenty-fi\e  hundred  dollars  received  for  the  property 
went  to  the  shareholders  or  their  heirs  and  the  other  half  went  to  the 
Athenaeum.  This  societ\,  according  to  the  terms  of  their  charter, 
could  only  use  it  for  library  purposes  and  they  accordingly  transferred 
their  one-half  of  the  proceeds  of  the  sale  to  the  Westerh  Memorial  and 
Library  Association. 

A  little  wa\-  from  the  .Academy  stood  the  building  which  was  used  as 
a  guaril  house  during  the  excitement  of  the  Dorr  War.  In  this  war 
Westerly  furnished  two  companies;  one  of  about  fifty  men  under  Capt. 
James  H.  Perigo;  the  other  of  eighty  men  upder  Capt.  William  Potter. 
On.  John  B.  Stcidinaii,  of  this  town,  commanded  a  brigade.  Gen. 
Stcadnian  e\entuall>  rose  to  the  position  of  M:ijor-(]eneraI  in  command 
of  the  entire  militia  of  tlio  >tatc.  In  the  Union  .Meeting  House  referred 
to  abo\e,  most  of  the  I'mtcst.int  churches  in  town  found  a  home  where 
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tlic\  could  nurture  their  sentiments  and  increase  their  numbers  till  they 

were  able  to  stand  alone.     For  many  years  this  house  was  the  one  place 

where  the  people  gathered  in   the  advocacy  of  reforms.      Denison  sa>s 

Ml  his  "Westerly  and  Its  Witnesses"  that  in  the  abolition  reform   the 

(,  Union    Meeting    House   was   the   theatre   of   strange   and    unmannerU 

I         Menes.     The  lecturer  was  seldom  allowed  to  enter  the  pulpit,  but  stood 

I  upon  the  floor.     Even  then  he  needed  the  protection  of  some  benevolent 

I  citi/en.    The  lights  were  often  suddenly  extinguished.     Once  when  Mr. 

i  Jonathan   Maxson  stood   by   the   speaker  with   a  candle,   an   object  was 

■  thrown  that  sm.ote  the  candle  from  his  hand.     Water  was  carried  into 

i  the  gallery  in  a  pail,  and  thrown  down  upon  the  congregation.     The 

I  baser  sort  whistled,  stamped,   blew   little  pellets  through   quills,   raised 

i  cries  of  "Order,"  and  sang  odd  lines  in  odd  tunes,  shouted  their  ap- 

i  plaiise  to  each  other  and   their  anathemas  upon   the  speaker.      In   one 

I  invtance  complaint  was  made  to  the  authorities  of  the  disturbers  of  the 

^  peace,  and  the  culprits  were  duly  arraigned.     The  prominent  citizens  in  j 

tavor  of  free  discussion  and  the  principle  of  abolition  were  the  Perr_\s,  | 

the  Smiths,  and  the  Ma.xsons. 

Rev.    Henr\-    Morgan,    a   somewhat   eccentric   preacher   and    lecturer,  i 

occasicjnally  held  forth  in  the  Union  Meeting  House.     On  one  occasion  \ 

when  giving  a  lecture  on  temperance,  the  boys  beha\'ed  in  a  boisterous 
manner,  especially  when  the  speaker  came  to  the  never-to-be-neglected  ac- 
companiment to  his  efforts — "Brother  Moore  will  please  pass  around 
the  hat."  It  is  said  that  at  this  point,  cheers  were  more  plenty  than 
coppers. 

During  the   winter  of    1842-43   occurred   what   is  known   as   Scott's 
Revival.      Rev.   James    L.    Scott,    Seventh-Uay    Baptist    minister,    con-  1 

ducted  the  meetings  in  the  Union  Meeting  House  for  two  months. 
During  those  meetings  he  preached  forty-nine  e\enings  in  succession, 
besides  frequently  in  the  day  time.  In  his  Journal  he  says  he  was 
abl\  assisted  in  these  meetings  by  A.  B.  Burdick,  then  a  young  licentiate,  j 

Rev.  Mr.  Paln;er,  pastor  of  the  Baptist  church,  and  Rev.  Mr.  Newman,  ; 

pastor  of  the  Episcopal  church.  "At  the  closing  meeting,  the  young 
con\erts    and  reclaimed  backsliders  were  requested  to  be  seated  in  the  '  I 

body  slips,  which  was  done  until,  for  want  of  room,  they  were  compelled  j 

to  mingle  with  the  congregation  at  large.     It  is  said  that  these  meetings  I 

were  conducted,  closed,  and  the  churches  returned  to  their  respective 
places  of  worship  without  division,  or  unholy  contention."  j 

-Many  of  the  most  noted  platform  orators  of  that  day  have  occupied  '■ 

the  high  pulpit  of  the  Union  Meeting  House  while  their  hearers  himg 
uith  rapture  upon  their  words  of  wit  and  eloquence.  The  writer, 
when  a  bo\ ,  listened  with  intense  delight  to  Horace  Greely,  Dr.  J.  G. 
Holland,  better  known  as  Timothy  Titcomb,  Edward  Carswell,  the 
noted  temperance  lecturer,  and  others.  The  historic  building  was 
linalK   sold  to  Bernard  W.   Pierce  for  >;> 

The  line  of  hitching  posts  that  stood  in  front  of  the  Union   Meeting 
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House  remain  to  this  day.  and  with  the  exception  of  a  few  that  enclosed 
the  little  park  that  was  situated  in  the  square  a  little  below  the  new 
post  office  building,  they  constitute  the  only  public  hitching  place  that 
Westerly  has  had  in  the  last  sevent>-five  years. 

Although  the  limit  of  this  paper  has  been  reached  I  cannot  forbear  to 
mention  the  old  hotel  which  stood  where  the  Dixon  House  now  is.  Al- 
though strictl.N  speaking  it  was  not  Cookey  Hill,  yet  its  back  yard  formed 
a  part  of  the  hill.  The  New  'V'ork,  Providence  and  Boston  Railroad 
Corporation  obtained  a  charter  in  i8j2.  In  1834  and  in  1835  it  held 
its  annual  meeting  in  this  hotel.  Several  of  Westerly's  well-to-do  citi- 
zens were  stockholders  of  this  company.  At  its  first  meeting,  Charles 
Perry  was  appointed  Treasurer,  Nathan  F.  Dixon  was  Clerk  in  1834. 
The  following  year  Nathan  F.  Dixon,  Jr.,  was  secretary-.  The  following 
year  he  was  succeeded  by  Jesse  L.  Moss.  The  road  was  opened 
and  the  first  train  of  cars  passed  through  the  town  in  1837.  So  the 
old  hotel  is  associated  with  this  enterprise  which  meant  so  much  to 
the  town. 

One  more  incident  connected  with  the  old  hotel  will  end  this  paper. 
Late  Monday  afternoon,  August  16,  1858,  the  first  Atlantic  Cable  was 
in  working  order,  and  the  long  expected  message  of  Queen  Victoria  was 
telegraphed  through  to  President  Buchanan,  and  his  answer  received.  By 
a  common  understanding  the  messages  of  the  Queen  and  President  were 
received  with  demonstrations  of  jo\-  throughout  the  country,  and  Tues- 
day- was  a  da.\    of  great  rejoicing.     The  local  paper  of  that  week  said 
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tliat  "in  Westerly  the  news  was  received  on  Tuesda\'  morning,  and  the 
Catliering  groups,  and  busy  rushing  to  and  fro,  told  with  what  feelings 
it  was  greeted.  From  12  to  I  o'clock  all  the  hells  were  rung,  the  steam 
whistles  blown,  flags  were  hoisted,  and  general  hilarit\  was  the  order 
of  the  day.  In  the  evening  there  was  a  general  illumination,  cannons 
were  fired,  bonfires  were  lighted,  the  band  paraded  the  streets,  a  short 
speech  was  delivered  from  the  balcon\-  of  the  hotel,  and  such  a  crowd 
as  there  was  gathered.  Westerly  has  rarely  seen."  The  writer,  then 
a  boy  in  his  teens,  participated  in  the  celebration.  When  the  crowd 
gathered  in  the  evening  there  was  a  call  for  some  one  to  make  a  speech. 
Learning  that  Rev.  Edward  T.  Hiscox,  of  New  York,  was  visiting  his 
native  town,  a  procession  was  formed  and  marched  to  the  house  on 
Liberty  street,  where  he  was  staying,  only  to  be  disappointed,  as  the 
reverend  gentleman  was  indisposed  and  had  retired  early.  Returning  to 
the  square  the  Rev.  A.  B.  Burdick  was  discovered  in  the  crowd  and 
asked  to  speak  at  a  moment's  notioe.  Passing  through  a  window  onto 
the  balcony  of  the  hotel,  the  gentleman  spoke  for  more  than  twenty 
minutes  on  the  benefits  that  would  come  to  both  England  and  the  L^nited 
States  by  being  bound  together  by  this  new  means  of  communication. 
His  speech  was  one  of  rare  and  forceful  eloquence 

In  closing  this  paper  which  might  be  extended  to  much  greater 
length,  the  writer  regrets  that  the  most  diligent  search  fails  to  bring  to 
light  an  accurate  picture  of  the  old  Union  Meeting  House.  In  lieu 
of  it  a  composite  picture  is  given. 
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AMONG  the  extensive  land  owners  of  the  eighteenth  century  in  the 
Town  of  Hopkintun  was  a  Mr.  Hezekiah  Carpenter.  At  what 
time  he  became  a  freeman  of  the  town  I  have  been  unable  to  learn.  His 
name  does  not  appear  in  the  list  of  freemen  that  were  set  off  as  citizens 
at  the  division  of  the  towns  of  Westerh  and  Hopkinton  in  i8s7-  His 
residence  and  farm  was  situated  about  one  mile  westerly  of  Hope  \'al- 
ley,  known  as  the  Ray  Farm.  He  was  the  proprietor  of  a  tract  of  land 
upon  which  is  now  situated  the  village  of  Hope  Valley  and  a  portion 
of  the  village  of  Locustx  ille. 

During  the  year  1778  his  daughter,  Esther,  was  married  to  a  Mr. 
Pardon  Crandall.  To  them  he  gave  the  greater  part  of  this  tract  of 
land  and  the  same  \ear  Mr.  Crandall  built  a  house  thereon.  It  was 
the  first  house  built  in  Hope  Valley,  and  it  is  now  standing  in  a  fair 
state  of  preservation.  In  this  house  Prudence  Crandall  was  born  on 
September  3,   1803.     A  large  part  of  this  land  was  sold  in   1 8 10  to  the 
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(ioiifrc\s  and  Arnolds.  Just  \vh\  and  when  Mr.  Crandall  sold  out 
.md  moved  to  Canterbury  Green,  in  Connecticut,  I  have  been  unable 
to  learn.  Probably,  however,  it  was  between  1820  and  1830,  as  Miss 
Prudence  finished  her  education  at  the  Friends  School  in  Providence 
before  going  to  their  new  home.  Her  father  evidently  settled  a  few 
miles  from  Canterbury  Green,  and  Prudence  bought  a  large  house  situ- 
ated in  the  village. 

Miss  Helen  D.  Lamed,  in  her  histon,-  of  Windor/i  Count\ ,  Connec- 
ticut, says  that  the  school  question  in  Canterbury  was  of  great  inter- 
est. Here  young  people  sought  education  at  home  and  abroad  and  the 
unusual  number  of  young  girls  growing  up  in  the  village  families 
arovised  paternal  solicitude.  Therefore,  the  proposition  of  Miss  Pru- 
dence Crandall  to  open  a  young  ladies'  boarding  school  was  received 
with  much  favor.  She  purchased  a  large  house,  and  in  the  autumn  of 
i8,u,  the  school  was  opened  under  the  most  favorable  auspices.  A 
piodly  number  of  young  ladies  from  the  best  families  in  town  were 
enrolled  as  pupils.  Eight  of  the  prominent  men  of  the  town  were 
constituted  a  board  of  visitors  and  bore  most  flattering  testimony  to  the 
character  of  this  school  and  the  abilit\-  of  its  teacher.  Circulars  were 
sent  out  commending  it  to  public  patronage.  Scholars  came  from 
neighboring  farms  and  even  distant  cities,  and  everything  was  moving 
on  pleasantly  and  prosperously,  when  a  crash  came.  A  new  element  had 
been  introduced,  a  change  of  base  effected,  and  their  daughters  dis- 
missed from  school  to  make  room  for  negroes !  Was  it  strange  that  the 
community  should  flame  up  in  indignation?  The  causes  that  led  to  this 
revolution  are  gi^en  in  a  letter  by  Miss  Crandall  to  Miss  I,arned.  The 
reason  for  changing  my  school  of  white  for  a  school  of  colored  pupils 
is  as  follows:  I  had  a  nice  colored  girl,  now  Mrs.  Charles  Harris,  as 
hclo  in  mv  family  and  her  intended  husband  regularly  received  "The 
Liberator."  The  girl  took  the  naper  from  the  office  and  loaned  it  to 
me.  In  that,  the  conditions  of  the  colored  people,  both  slave  and  free, 
were  most  truthfully-  portrayed,  the  double  dealing,  and  manifest  de- 
ception of  the  Colonization  society  were  faithfully  exposed  and  the 
Question  of  immediate  emancination  of  the  millions  of  slaves  in  the 
L'^nited  States  boldlv  advocated.  Having  been  taueht  from  early  child- 
hood the  sin  of  slavery,  my  sympathies  were  greatly  aroused. 

Sarah  Harris,  the  respectable  young  woman,  and  a  member  of  the 
church,  called  often  to  see  her  friend  Marcia,  my  familv  assistant.  In 
some  of  her  calls  I  ascertained  that  she  \\ished  to  attend  my  school  and 
board  at  her  father's  hou=.e,  some  little  distance  from  the  village.  I 
allowed  her  to  enter  as  one  of  nn  pupils.  By  this  act  I  gave  great  of- 
fense. The  wife  of  an  Episcopal  clerg\  man,  who  lived  in  the  village, 
told  me  that  if  I  continued  that  colored  girl  in  school,  it  could  not  be 
svistained.  1  replied  to  her  that  it  might  sink  then,  for  I  should  not 
turn  her  out.  I  ^  erv  soon  found  that  some  of  m\  school  would  leave, 
not   to   return,   if  the  colored   girl  was   retained.      Under   these  circum- 
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stances  I  made  up  ni\'  mind  that  if  it  were  possible  I  would  teach 
colored  girls  e.\clusi\el\ .  Consequenth',  it  was  given  out  in  the  Febru- 
ary following,  and  announced  in  The  Liberator,  that  Miss  Prudence 
Crandall,  principal  of  the  fer.'.ale  boarding  school  at  Canterbury,  re- 
turns her  most  Mncere  thanks  to  those  who  patronized  her  school  and 
would  give  information  that  on  the  first  Monday  in  April  next,  her 
school  will  be  '"pen  for  the  reception  of  young  ladies  and  misses  of  color. 
The  branches  'aught  are  as  follows:  Reading,  writing,  mathematics, 
English  grap  iiar,  geograph)',  history,  natural  and  moral  philosophy, 
chemistry,  a^tronom\\  drawing,  painting,  music  on  the  piano  and  the 
French  language.  Terms,  including  board  and  washing,  and  tuition, 
$25  quarterly,  one-half  paid  in  ad\ance.  For  reference,  Arthur  Tap- 
pan  and  seven  other  gentlemen  from  New  '\'ork  City,  two  from  Phil- 
adelphia, one  from  Brcokl\n,  Connecticut,  and  two  from  Providence, 
also  ^Villiam  Llo\d  Garrison  and  Arnold  Butfum  of  Boston. 

The  Town  of  Canterbury  was  thrown  into  an  uproar  by  the  news 
that  Miss  Crandall  would  not  dismiss  Sarah  Harris,  but  would  prac- 
tically dismiss  her  white  pupils  and  make  Canterbury  the  seat  of  the 
higher  education  of  "niggers."  Mr.  Arnold  Buffum,  writing  from 
Providence  March  loth,  says,  "I  have  heard  that  the  good  people  of 
Canterbury  have  already  had  three  town  meetings  to  suppress  Miss 
Crandall's  school,  and  I  am  informed  that  it  would  be  unsafe  for  me  to 
appear  there."  There  was  another  town  meeting  called  on  the  ninth 
instant,  at  which  the  Rev.  Samuel  J.  May,  of  Brooklvn,  and  Arnold 
Buffum,  fit  Providence,  promised  to  attend  and  act  as  Miss  Crandall's 
counsel. 

The  meeting  was  held  but  positi\elv  refused  to  allow  Messrs.  May 
and  Buffum  to  be  heard  in  Miss  Crandall's  behalf,  on  the  ground  that 
they  were  fdreiLrners  and  interlopers  at  this  meeting.  It  was  then  vot- 
ed unanimiiush  that  the  town  be  pledged  to  oopose  the  school  at  all 
hazards.  The  struggle  between  this  honest  and  heroic  \oung  woman 
and  the  town  lasted  for  nearh'  two  years.  Attempts  were  incessanth' 
made  under  the  law  to  frighten  the  pupils  awav  and  to  fine  ^liss  Cran- 
dall for  harboring  them.  In  May.  an  act  prohibiting  colored  persons, 
and  proviiling  for  the  expulsion  of  the  latter,  was  procured  from  the 
legislature  amid  the  L^reatest  rejoicing  in  Canterbur\.  even  to  the  rinsr- 
ing  of  the  church  hells.  Under  this  act  Miss  Crandall  was  imprisoned. 
Miss  Ann  Eli/.a  Hanunond,  of  Providence,  was  warned  out  of  town 
unless  her  inaintcncnce  wa^  guaranteed,  tf)  be  whipned  on  her  naked 
body,  not  exceeding  ten  strikes  in  default  of  her  departure.  While 
waiting  for  Icj.il  proce'-s  to  break  up  the  school,  Canterbury  did  its  best 
to  make  teaduTN   :uul   -iholars  uncomfortable. 

Dealers  in  .ill  -orts  of  wares  and  produce  agreed  to  sell  nothing  to 
Miss  Crandall  or  Iut  f:imiK.  Stage  drivers  declined  to  carrv  the  pu- 
pils, neighbors  rehi-ed  a  p.iil  of  fresh  water,  though  they  knew  there 
own  sons  had  filled  her  \vell  u  ith  stable  manure,  bo\s  and  rowdies  were 
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allowed  unchecked,  if  not  encouraged,  to  exercise  their  ingenuity  in 
mischievous  annoyances,  throwing  stones  and  rotten  eggs  at  the  win- 
dows, and  following  the  pupils  with  shouts  and  horns,  if  the\  ventured 
to  appear  on  the  streets.  Her  father,  living  in  the  south  part  of  the 
town,  was  insulted  and  threatened,  and  was  greatly  terrified  by  their 
demonstrations,  and  besought  his  daughter  to  give  up  her  school,  sell 
the  property,  and  leave  Canterbury,  but  she  very  kindly,  but  positi\ely 
refused  to  follow  his  suggestions.  Her  father  was  very  kindly  allowed 
to  bring  her  fresh  water.  Packerville  dealers  furnished  her  family  sup- 
plies, and  a  colored  driver,  from  Norwich,  took  the  girls  back  and  forth 
and  accommodated  the  abolition  visitors. 

In  June,  1833,  she  was  arrested  and  imprisoned  in  the  county  jail 
at  Brooklyn,  in  a  room  occupied  by  one  Watkins,  the  night  preceding  his 
execution.  This  resulted  in  a  far  more  favorable  feeling  towards  Miss 
Crandall  than  its  projectors  anticipated.  Miss  Crandall  immured  in 
a  murderer's  cell  for  the  crime  of  teaching  colored  girls  made  a  most 
vivid  and  startling  impression  on  the  public  mind. 

On  the  morning  of  September  gth.  1834,  Miss  Crandall's  house 
was  found  to  be  on  fire,  but  the  flames  were  easily  extinguished.  Late 
that  evening,  as  the  family  was  retiring  for  bed,  a  number  of  men 
assembled  with  heavy  iron  bars,  and  at  a  given  signal,  beat  and  dashed 
the  windows.  The  suddenness  and  violence  of  this  assault  and  the  ex- 
posure to  which  they  were  subjected,  completely  unnerved  this  house- 
hold of  defenseless  women.  Even  Miss  Crandall  quailed  at  this  demon- 
stration of  deadly  hatred.  After  a  sleepless  night  of  agitation,  Mr.  May 
was  summoned  to  this  scene  of  destruction.  A  consultation  was  held.  In 
the  absence  of  an\«  securit\  against  further  assault  it  seemed  useless  and 
foolhardy  to  prolong  the  unequal  contest.  Mr.  May  announced  the  de- 
cision to  the  trembling  pupils,  and  they  dispersed  to  their  homes.  As 
soon  after  this  as  she  could  dispose  of  her  property,  and  make  needful 
arrangements,  she  left  Windom  countv  forever.  "Thus  ended,"  said 
Mr.  May,  "the  generous,  disinterested,  philanthropic  Christian  enter- 
prise of  Prudence  Crandall."  ^  y^ty  ^*^/'iQ 


In  August,  1834,  Miss  Crandall  was  married  to  the  Rev.  Calwin 
Philleo,  a  prominent  Baptist  clergyman.  After  leaving  Canterbur\' 
(jreen,  Mrs.  Philleo  taught  colored  schools  both  in  the  west  and  south 
and  ever  took  a  deep  interest  in  the  welfare  of  the  colored  people,  being 
known  as  the  "Colored  People's  Friend."  Learning  that  she  was 
living  in  reduced  circumstances,  the  people  of  Connecticut  granted  her. 
a  pension  in  1880,  or  thereabouts.  Asked  if  she  would  accept  it,  she 
replied,  with  the  spirit  of  other  da>s,  that  she  would  accept  it,  not  as  a 
deed  of  charitv,  but  as  restitution  for  the  propertv  which  thev  had  des- 
troyed. 


.■.f 
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She  died  at  Elk  Falls,  Kansas,  January  27,    1890,   in  the  eighty- 
seventh  year  of  her  life.     Of  her  it  might  be  truly  said: 
"Whenever  such  as  she  have  lived  and  died. 
Then  hath  been  something  for  freedom  wrought. 
Some  bulwark  levelled  on  the  evil  side." 


The  following  poem  was  recited  by  the  pupils  of  Miss  Crandall'i 
school : 

Four  little  children   here  you   see. 

In  modest  dress  appear: 
Come  listen   to  our  song  so  sweet, 

And   our  complaints  you'll   hear. 
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1    never    do. 

The  morals  of  this  favored   town 

Will   be   corrupted   soon; 
Therefore   they   strive   with   all   their  might 

To   drive    us   to   our   homes. 

Sometimes   %vhen    we've   walked    the   streets. 

Saluted   we   have  been 
By  guns,  and   drums,   and  cow-bells,   too. 

And    horns   of   polished    tin. 

With  warnings,   threats  and   words   severe. 
They    visit    us    at    times; 
And   gladly   -nould    they   send   us   off 
To   Africa's   burning   climes. 

Our    teacher,    too.    they    put    in    jail. 

Fast   held    by    bars   and   locks! 
Did   e'er   such    persecution    reign 

Since  Paul  was  in  the  stocks? 

But   we    forgive,    forgive   the  men 

That  persecute  us  so; 
May   God   in   mercy   save   their  souls 

From   everlasting  woe! 


(Dili  itnusrs  auii  OJbrir  ©rnipmtts  nn  tl]p 
I     (Dili  iin^iluutnu  iSuaii  ©brrr-quartprs 
nf  a  dputurg  Ago 

Read  by  Elisha  C.  Stillinan,  February   15,   1915 

An  old  lane,  an  old  gate,  an  old  house  by  a  tree, 

A  wild  wood,  a  wild  brook — the\-  will  not  let  me  be; 

In  boyhood  I  knew  them,  and  still  they  call  to  me. 

HISTORY',"  says  Dr.  Arnold,  "is  the  biography  of  a  society — -the 
society  may  be  a  family,  or  a  corporation,  a  state,  or  several  states 
united  by  common  polic\-,  religion,  race,  or  civilization,  but  in  its 
broadest  and  absolute  meaning,  history  is  the  biography  of  mankind." 

In  this  paper  I  will  try  to  portray  just  a  wee  bit  of  history  and 
biography  of  a  small  but  somewhat  peculiar  portion  of  mankind  as  I 
knew  them  three-quarters  of  a  century  ago. 

When  I  was  about  five  years  old  my  father  moved  to  a  farm  in 
Hopkinton,  situated  about  midway  between  what  was  then  known  as 
the  village  of  Pawcatuck  Bridge  and  Dorrville,  now  called  Westerly 
and  Bradford.  This  farm  was  owned  by  Gen.  Charles  C.  Burdick,  of 
Newport,  and  is  now  known  as  the  Joseph  Capwell  place. 

It  was  a  quiet  neighborhood,  comprising  seven  or  eight  families 
within  a  distance  of  one  to  one  and  one-half  miles.  They  were,  at 
least  the  heads  of  the  families  were,  of  the  old  stock  that  had  originally 
settled  Alisquamicut,  or  Westerly.  Some  of  these  were  owners  and 
residents  on  the  land  that  was  settled  by  their  ancestral  pioneers,  who  by 
rnergy  and  persistent  efforts  with  strong  arms,  had  nearly  cleared  the 
aged  forests,  and  brought  the  soil  to  a  fair  degree  of  cultivation.  They 
were  a  "peculiar  people"  in  more  than  one  sense.  They  were  hardy,  in- 
dustrious, frugal,  independent,  and  extremely  tenacious  of  opinion  in 
both  religion  and  politics.  With  one  exception,  I  think,  they  were  all 
strict  Sabbatarians  and  members  of  the  old  Seventh-Day  Baptist  Church. 

The  first  family  northerly  of  my  father's,  was  David  Stillman's. 
\\  e  children  called  him  "Uncle  David"  and  his  wife  "Grandma."  They 
Were  old  people  and  at  that  time  only  a  hired  man  and  a  niece  lived 
with  them.  Uncle  Da\id  was  a  tall,  spare  man.  very  eccentric,  but  one 
of  the  very  best  of  neighbors — when  not  on  a  tantrum.  Their  house 
«as  a  few  rods  ofT  of  the  main  road,  very  pleasantly  located,  and  the 
surroundings  were  well  kept.  One  part  of  the  house,  I  am  told  by  the 
present  owner.  Miss  Mar\-  Grace  Stillman,  is  thought  to  ha\e  been 
built  sixty  or  seventy  years  pre\  ious  to  the  War  for  Independence. 

As  before  stated.  Uncle  Da\  id  was  peculiar.     Just  previous  to  this 
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time  the  temperance  question  had  become  one  of  the  issues  of  the  day 
both  in  religion  and  politics.  In  addition  to  this  there  arose  another 
question  that  now  was  being  hotly  discussed.  Quite  a  number  of  the 
voters  in  Hopkinton  and  Westerly  had  pronounced  themselves,  not  only 
in  favor  of  teetotalism,  but  also  in  favor  of  immediate  abolition  of 
slavery.  My  father  was  among  the  teetotalers  and  the  abolitionists.  On 
one  side  of  us  was  Uncle  David — a  rank  Democrat;  on  the  other  side 
was  Robert  Langworthy— a  rank  Whig.  I  think,  though,  that  Mr. 
Lang\vorthy  was  quite  favorable  to  the  temperance  movement.  In  1840. 
the  presidential  campaign  was  a  very  hot  one,  "Tippecanoe  and  Tyler 
Too"  and  "Log  Cabins  and  Hard  Cider,"  being  the  battle  cries. 

In  this  campaign,  the  Liberty  or  abolition  party,  put  in  nomination 
for  president,  Mr.  James  G.  Bisney.  On  election  day,  I  was  sent  up  to 
ask  Uncle  David  if  he  would  carry  my  father  to  the  city  to  vote.  The 
reply  that  I  got  was,  "No,  I  won't.  I  won't  carry  a  black  abolitionist 
to  the  polls."  Uncle  Robert  Lang\vorthy  came  along  soon  afterward 
with  his  two-seated  carriage,  and  he  refused  to  give  a  "black  abolition- 
ist" a  ride  to  the  polls.  Now,  either  of  these  good  neighbors  would 
have  willingly  done  my  father  a  favor — only  on  election  day.  That 
was  asking  too  much  of  a  loyal  Whig  or  Democrat. 

Uncle  David,  although  a  temperate  man,  was  also  bitter  against 
the  temperance  party.  He  told  Uncle  Jacob  Babcock,  a  leader  in  the 
temperance  movement,  that  he  gue.ssed  it  would  take  about  a  pint  and  a 
half  a  day  to  beverage  him. 

Next  below  Uncle  David's,  and  nearest  to  my  father's,  was  the 
Widow  Paine  Place.  It  was  a  very  old  house,  occupied  by  Mrs.  Paine 
and  generally  by  a  tenant.  This  Mrs.  Paine  was  an  aunt  to  the  Hon. 
William  Paine  Sheffield,  who  was  a  ver\-  prominent  lawyer  of  Newport, 
as  is  his  son,  the  present  William  Paine  ShetSeld,  of  the  same  city.  Past 
this  old  house,  and  through  the  farm,  was  a  driftway  that  led  to  a 
bridge,  which  cros.ved  the  Pawcatuck  river  somewhere  near  what  is 
now  Capwell's  quarr\ .     The  bridge  was  swept  away  many  years  ago. 

East  of  us  was  the  Patty  Coon  or  Polly  Burdick  Farm,  off  of 
which  the  land,  which  my  fatlier  impro\ed,  was  formerly  taken.  It 
was  at  this  place  that  Mr.  Amos  L.  Burdick,  now  one  of  the  oldest 
residents  of  Westerly,  was  brought  up.  It  was  a  cozy,  but  queer  looking 
old  place,  set  among  trees  and  rocks,  with  the  river  nearby,  with  a  brook 
running  through  it  just  a  little  way  from  the  house.  The  two  old  ladies. 
Aunt  Polly  and  Aunt  Patty,  were  just  lovely.  The  memory  of  them 
is  one  of  the  most  bk>sed  of  my  boyhood  d.ays.  For  a  number  of  years 
after  my  folks  moved  to  Westerly  one  of  my  brothers  and  I  h.id  to 
make  at  Ica>t  two  trips  up  there  during  the  summer  and  not  fail  to 
carry  and  fetch  good  will  and  knick-knacks,  including  herbs  and  pop- 
corn. And  Pe.ichesl  Now,  I  just  want  to  impress  it  upon  vour  minds 
that  thuM-  peaches  could  be  spelled  nnl>  with  a  capital  P.  Of  course, 
we  bo\s.  always  ate  our  till  there  and  carried  home  all  we  could  pos- 
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INDIAN   CAVE,   OX   THE   POLLY    COON    PLACE,   SOUTH   HOPKI 


blbly  lug.  And  there  was  still  another  most  wonderful  charm  to  us 
b<j\s  about  this  old  place.  That  was  the  "cave,"  only  a  little  way  from 
the  house.  Do  you  know,  fellow  members  of  this  Historical  Society, 
that  there  is  a  real  Indian  cave  in  Hoplcinton?  Well,  there  is,  and  I 
have  played  in  and  around  it  a  good  many  times.  If  you  do  not  be- 
iii-ve  it,  I  will  presently  show  \ou  the  picture  of  it.  It  is,  as  I  re- 
member it,  about  eighteen  or  twent\'  feet  in  length  and  perhaps  fifteen 
teet  in  width  from  front  to  back,  and  high  enough,  nearly  all  over  it,  for 
one  to  stand  erect.  It  was  evidently  a  natural  formation,  but  what 
tribe  of  Aborigines  first  utilized  it,  deponent  saith  not.  Their  paleface 
successors  used  it  sometimes  to  house  their  neat  stock  and  sometimes  tor 
a  shelter  for  their  sheep. 

Next;  below,  on  the  road  to  Westerly,  was  the  home  of  Robert 
Lang\vorthy,  Esq.,  who  had  a  large  family.  Henry  and  William,  the 
two  sons,  were  young  men,  but  attended  the  district  school  in  the 
Kcnyon  School  House,  the  first  winter  that  I  went  there.  They  aft- 
erwards became  prominent  contractors  and  builders  in  ^Vesterl\•.  The 
residence  of  the  Lang%vorthys  was  one  of  the  finest  and  best  kept  in 
that  part  of  Hopkinton.  ^ir.  Langworthy  was,  without  exaggeration, 
a  gentleman  of  the  old  school.  He  always  looked  clean,  cool  and  com- 
fortable even  in  the  hottest  of  weather.  Some  of  his  descendants  are 
now  well  known  and  highly  esteemed  residents  of  Westerh'. 

Just  below  the  Langworthys,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  road,  was 
the  home  of  the  Widow  Lucinda  Barber.  Of  the  happy  hours  that  I 
^■^^H■d  there  I  have  not  time  to  tell.  From  this  home  went  forth  Capt. 
\\'illiam  Barber,  Capt.  George  B.irber,  who  for  years  was  a  pilot  on  the 
Stonington  Line  of  boats,  ^Ir.  James  S.  Barber,  for  many  years  a  resi- 
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dent  of  Westerly,  and  Mrs.  Ann  Maria  Maxson — the  widow  of  ^ 
Charles  Maxson,  who  was  a  very  prominent  citizen  of  this  place  ye: 
ago.  The  first  wedding  I  ever  attended  was  at  this  house,  when  \ 
Maxson  was  married  to  Miss  Barber  and  took  her  to  W^esterly.  Th 
was  seventy-two  or  seventy-three  \ears  ago,  and  Mrs.  Maxson  is  nc 
living  on  Main  street. 

Next  on  the  road  was  the  farm  and  home  of  Major  Barber.  I  on 
saw  him  oficasionalh .  He  had  a  son  John,  who  was  a  highly  respecti 
citizen  of  Hopkinton.  One  of  his  daughters  married  George  C.  Stii 
man,  of  Waterford,  Connecticut,  and  later  of  \\'esterly. 

The  next  place  of   interest  on   this  old   road  was    the    Sabbataria 
meeting  house,  the  burying  ground,  and  the  baptismal  pool  at  the  rive 
just  above  the  bridge.     The  old  church  stood  on  the  spot  where  now 
located  the  Ministers'  Monument.     It  was  not  the  old  original  building 
but  was  on  the  same  spot.     The  first  church  was  built  in  the  year  i68c 
the  first  ever  built  in  southern  Rhode  Island,  on  land  given  b\    Pete 
Crandall,  who  was  the  son  of  John  Crandall,  one  of  the  first  purchaser 
and  settlers  of  the  Misquamicut  country.      Probably  he  was  the  fir^ 
minister  of  the  Gospel  to  settle  in   this  part  of  the  State.     The  hisi 
tory-  of  this  old  church,  instituted  when  there  were  only  about  thirtij 
families  in  the  whole   Misquamicut  country,   is  of  wonderful  interest! 
Hampered  and  handicapped  by  the  ravages  of  wild  beasts,  and  by  th(! 
rigors  of   almost   unbearable   storms,    and   by   the    constant    dread    ol 
massacre,  by  their  treacherous  neighbors— the    Indians,    the    members 
clung  to  their  faith  in  God's  promises  and  their  determination  to  gairJ 
religious   freedom,   until   at   last   their   highest  and   most   ardent   hopes 
were  realized.     In  1816,  the  total  membership  of  this  church  was  947. 
Of  the  baptismal  pool,  I  will  simply  say  that  it  was  an  ideal  spot  for 
the  rite  of  baptism.     The  building  of  the  Ashaway  and  Westerly  trol-! 
ley  line,  which  runs  through  it,  destroyed  its  beauty  and  desecrated  its 
sacred   memories.      It  is  estimated   that  something  like  three  thousand 
persons  were  immersed  in  this  pool. 

West  of  the  Meeting  House  Bridge,  so  called,  on  the  cross  road 
running  through  to  Potter  Hill  road,  was  a  large  gambrel-roofed  man- 
sion, the  home  of  Mr.  Clarke  Hiscox.  From  the  bridge,  it  seemed  to  be  in 
the  river,  but  it  was  reall\-  on  high  ground  entirely  above  the  water.  I 
think  that  the  accomplished  secretary  of  this  association  is  a  descen- 
dant of  this  Mr.  Hiscox.  llierc  is  a  reminiscence  of  exceeding  interest 
pertaining  to  this  old  house,  related  b\'  Denison  in  his  "Westerly  and 
its  Witnessess." 

The  next  farm  below  the  Meeting  House  Bridge  was  owned  and 
occupied  by  Mr.  Case  Chapman,  a  prosperous  farmer.  It  is  now  called 
the  Norman  station  on  the  trolley  line. 

Next  below  was  the  Joshua  \'osc  Farm,  now  the  Town  Farm. 
Many  people  think  that  it  was  in  the  old  burial  ground  on  this  farm 
that  Tobias  Saunders,   the  first   "Conservator  of  the   Peace"   in    Mis- 
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qiiamiciit,  was  buried.  I  am  inclined  to  tliink  that  is  correct.  There 
was  a  school  house  near  this  farm,  but  across  the  road. 

Then  we  come  next  to  the  Tefft  place,  known  in  later  years  as  the 
Robinson  Frazier  place.  It  was  owned  then  by  Mr.  Pekg  Tefft,  whose 
descendants  are  now  among  the  active  business  people  of  Westerly. 

It  is  related  of  Mr.  Tefft.  that  one  time  he  had  a  neighborly  call 
from  Mr.  Hosea  Barber  just  at  milking  time.  As  Mr.  Tefft  got  up 
from  his  milking  stool  to  greet  his  neighbor,  he  put  his  hand  very  affec- 
tionately on  the  cow  and  said, "There,  Neighbor  Barber,  is  the  best  cow 
in  the  town  of  Westerly — if  I  dew  say  it,"  but  laying  his  hand  on  an- 
other cow,  "Neighbor  Barber,  there  is  one  that's  a  leetle  better."  Neigh- 
bor Barber  lived  to  a  good  old  age,  but  was  never  able  to  decide  just 
which  was  the  best  cow. 

Just  below  this  house  was  the  bridge  over  the  railroad.  Off  to  the 
right  of  the  bridge,  in  a  low  place,  were  two  old  shanties  where  I  was 
told  that  some  of  the  workmen  lived  when  the  Stonington  and  Provi- 
dence Railroad  \vas  being  built.  In  the  lot,  south  or  southeast  of  the 
road,  on  the  sidehill,  was  an  old  house  called  the  Elkanah  Babcock  house. 
Elder  Babcock  was  considered  a  strong  preacher  of  the  Word.  He 
was  the  third  or  fourth  pastor  of  what  was    known  as    the  Hill  Church. 

Elder  Babcock  was  considered  to  be  a  competent  carpenter,  and 
was  often  called  upon  to  lay  out  and  mortise  the  frames  of  buildings 
about  to  be  erected,  after  which  the  neighbors  were  called  upon  for  the 
raising.  This  was  generally  promptly  responded  to,  for  after  the  job 
was  completed,  a  feast  of  good  things  to  eat  was  provided  with  plenty 
of  "New  England  Rum"  to  wash  it  down. 

On  one  of  these  occasions,  so  the  story  is  told,  Elder  Elkanah  had 
gotten  everything  ready  for  the  raising,  when  Mr.  Peleg  Teft't  told  him 
that  the  frame  was  mortised  wrong  and  that  it  would  have  to  be  taken 
down  again  if  not  altered,  but  the  Elder  peremptorily  ordered  the  work 
to  proceed.  But  on  getting  the  frame  up,  sure  enough  the  mortises 
"ere  not  right  and  the  whole  frame  had  to  be  taken  down  and  re- 
mortised.  Some  of  the  party  asked  the  Elder  why  he  did  not  take  Mr. 
Tefft 's  advice  at  the  start  and  save  time  and  trouble.  "Because,"  said 
the  Elder,  "It  will  never  do  for  a  Babcock  to  give  in  to  a  Tefft." 

There  was  no  other  house  directly  on  the  road  from  the  Tefft 
house  until  you  reached  the  lower  end  of  what  is  now  Oak  Street. 
There,  in  a  triangular  lot,  between  the  main  road  and  the  railroad,  was 
a  large  gambrel-roofed  house  in  which  lived  Mr.  Ephraim  Hiscock.  He 
was  the  father  of  Edwin  Hiscock,  that  at  one  time  had  what  was 
called  the  "Bonnet  Store,"  in  Dixon  House  Square.  On  the  road 
crossing  Oak  Street,  now  called  High  Street,  was  Dixon's  barn.  Some 
of  the  old  boys  now  living  can,  if  called  upon,  tell  stfiries  about  that 
old  barn. 

The  other  houses  as  you  come  down  High  Street  were  J.  P.  and 
Amos   Stillman's,   just   being   built.      Then    Ethan    Foster's,    Welcome 
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Hoxsie's,  Stephen  \Vilco,\'  and  Lemuel  Vose's.     The  road  now  called 
Canal  Street  was  shut  off  the  main  road  by  a  large  gate,  and  across  from 
;  that  was  a  small  building  used  as  a  shoemaker's  shop,  I  have  been  told, 

but  afterwards  known  as  Lord  Hammond's  Store.     His  father's  house 
was  on  the  same  lot.     Next  was  a  long,  squatty  \ellow  building,  kno\\-n 
!  as  the  tin  shop  of  Mr.  James  Barber,  since  developed  into  the  C.  W. 

VVillard  Hardware  Store,  then  a  one  and  one-half  or  two-story  frame 
1  dwelling,  standing  about  where  the   Industrial   Trust  Company   is  lo- 

I  Gated.     A  little  farther  west,  on   the  bank  of  the  old  canal,  was  the 

j  Oliver  Fowler  house.     Later  on  it  was  the  residence  and  office  of  Dr. 

!  John  Wilbur.     Fronting  the  street  was  a  one  and  one-half  story  build- 

1  ing  with   a  basement.     At  my  earliest  remembrance  of   this   building, 

j  there  was  a  harness  shop  kept  there,  on  the  upper  floor,  by  George  S. 

j  Barber,  and  someone  kept  an  o\ster  saloon  in  the  basement.     The  first 

i  barber  shop  that  I   remember  in  Westerly  was  afterward  kept  in  this 

j  building  by  a  colored  man,  one  William  Page,  who  married  a  sister  of 

;  Aunt  Bets\'  Ch-^mplin,  now  living  on  Maple  Avenue.     Later  the  build- 

ing was  occupied  by  Mr.  Hiscock  as  the  Bonnet  Store,  as  before  men- 
tioned. 

Last,  but  nor  least,  in  the  estimation  of  man\-,  both  men  and  boys. 

was  the  little   old  shop  of  William  Dodge,  who  sold  candy,  oysters  and 

cider.     Directly  opposite  was  the  little  park  with  the  Liberty  Pole  in 

■*  its  center.     At  the  mast  head  of  the  pole  was  a  fine  eagle,  carved  in 

wood  and  nicely  gilded,  presented  to  the  town  by  Lodowick  Hazard. 

j  Esq.      It  was   the   wonder  and   admiration   of   us  small   boys.      Out   of 

I  respect  for  tha'  old  eagle,  and  in  consideration  of  your  feelings,  I  will 

i  now  salute  the  bird,  and  make  my  bow  to  you. 


f-ihifC.-ff^r^- 
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